ous to conciliate and bring Stanton into harmonious
action with himself and the rest of the Cabinet. But for
past observation and experience, I should have concluded
that we had reached a crisis and that we should now be
united, or we should part. Such may have been the Pre-
sident's thought and intention, as it has been before, but
it will end in nothing.

Stanbery was chief fugleman. Submitted his summary,
pioneered, advocated, controverted, and managed his
case. Stanton was antagonistic. Seward was pliable,
plausible, often querulous, sometimes sensible, seldom
earnest. Randall followed Seward, of course, especially
when he was in harmony with the President. The views of
McCulloch and myself have been stated. We were, under
the circumstances, for acquiescing in the opinion and pro-
positions which Stanbery had elaborated, though they were
not our views. Stanton took direct issue with Stanbery.
Their differences were fundamental. On the second day
Stanton brought in a paper defining his position. He claimed
that the laws established military governments and in-
vested the commanders with absolute power. That they
could displace and appoint officers in the civil or pro-
visional State Governments, etc. I shall not particularize
the differences in detail. Stanton did not attempt to
justify the laws or to claim they were constitutional, but
was for rigidly enforcing them, and for maintaining the
despotic authority of the military governors; denied that
the President could control them, and claimed that Rebels
were disfranchised without conviction and without a law
condemning them to disfranchisement for treason.

I listened to these differences over laws that were in
direct conflict with the Constitution and without war-
rant from it. At the close I stated to the President and
Cabinet that I had listened attentively to the discussion,
but I wished to be distinctly understood as in no way
giving my sanction to the bill; that I considered him as
placed in an extraordinary and embarrassing position;